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formidable burden a wholly disproportionate share
rested on the shoulders of MacDonald. Chairman from
1906 to 1909, he was, throughout these years, a dominat-
ing influence. Already he was recognised, as Keir Hardie
told the Conference of 1909, as "the biggest intellectual
asset which the Socialist movement had in this country
to-day." It was his difficult business, he saw, to keep
steadily dominant, in a Society which teemed with
enthusiastic impossibilists, his own ingrained moderation,
his own characteristic view that " Socialism" (as he put
it to them in 1908) "was not their idea, but the idea of
nature herself. It was the imperative necessity of its
own evolution imposed on society from the beginning."
Nowhere, perhaps, is there a more luminous example
of this deep-rooted wisdom and restraint, nowhere a
more fully typical expression of his political faith, than in
his farewell address, as Chairrnan, to the I.L.P. Conference
of April, 1909. Through every section of the Labour
movement the impatience of the extremer minority
was ebullient. At the Labour Conference of January
there had been hard words and frayed tempers over
Tillett's "pea-green pamphlet." Inevitably, in the I.L.P.
the storms would be more formidable. Moreover just
then the I.L.P. had its own peculiar dissensions. In the
summer of 1907, Victor Grayson, a young Unitarian
and Socialist from Owens College, Manchester, who had
become mob-leader of the local unemployed, was elected,
to the astonishment of the whole country, at a by-election
in the Colne Valley of Yorkshire. Though he was a
member of the I.L.P., both the Labour Party and the
I.L.P. had declined to endorse his candidature, partly
because the prospects of the election were reported as
hopeless, partly because older members of the Party
were considered to have abetter claim to the seat. Grayson's
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